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LUCY AND HER LAMB. 


“Will you take my little lamb in with yours, 
Duncan, and.let it go where they do? 1 think J 
love it too much, and waste too inuch time playing 
with it now. Mother says you will take good care 
ef the poor thing.” 

‘© Yes, that I will, Lucy,” said Duncan. ‘I 
will take care of it, und it shall have some nice 
warm wool cut off one of these days. So come 
here pretty Capriole,” said he, as he took the 
string which held the lamb. 

‘** But pray tell me, Lucy,” added he, turning 
back, will it mind my voice if I call it? 

‘*No, I think not; besides, you don’t pronounce 
it right.” 

‘And how came you to know that?” asked 
Duncan, laughing. 

»‘* Oh, when my papa was at home, he had a lit- 
tle bit-of a dog that used to frisk and caper so, that 
he gave “im a name to suit him.” 

‘Well, I will pronounce the name right if T 
exn, and you shall have your lamb again one of 
these days, worth a great deal more than it is 
now.” So saying; the shepherd boy walked away 
with the lamb. In a few moments he was met by 
another lad. 

*¢ Good morning, Joe,” said he. 

‘* Good morning; but what are you going to do, 
with that little half starved thing there?” ' 

‘‘T am going to keep it with mine, replied 
Duncan. 

© Ts it yours?” 

‘* No, it belongs to Lucy Ames, or Lucy Lee, 
as we call her now, and she wants me to take care 
of it.” 

‘© Oh! your adopted sister, isn’t she? Well, I 
kaow [ wouldn’t trouble myself about such a little 
thing. It will take up more of your time, than it 
is worth ” 

‘¢[ don’t care if it takes up all my time. Last 
summer when [ fell down over the hill, and bruis- 
ed myself all over besides breaking my arm, Lucy 
used to stay with me, and read and sing and talk 
to amuse ine, and she even tried to learn how to 


J 


keep my whole flock, so that they need not be!" 


trusted to somebody who would not take good care 
ofthem. And then she is always so kind and 
pleasant! I am sure that was a happy day for us, 
that we found her out and took her into cur own 
house. She has seemed like one of us ever since, 
and I’m sure mother could not love her own 
daughter better. 

‘That alters the case to be sure.”’ said Joe. 
«« But where are you going to day with your sheep? 
We can take our flocks to the same place.” The 
boys agreed to what place they would go, and soon 
set off. Duncan led Lucy’s lamb carefully by its 
string. He fodnd Capriole very troublesome. It 
had not yet learned to feed quietly with the other 





sheep, and was constantly running here and there, 
Duncan was obliged to run atter it. 

** T guess you are tired of your bargain,” said 
Joe, as Duncan came up to him, tired and out of 
breath, after a long pursuit after the runaway. 
‘*No, T am not,” said Duncan. ‘I would not 
mind it in the least, only I am afraid the little 
thing will get away and stay so long, that some- 
thing will happen to it.” 

As Duncan uttered these words, Capriole start- 
ed off again, and Duncan wa$'obliged-to set’ out in 
search of it. 

The lamb trotted off to the hills, seeming greatly 
to enjoy its liberty, Just as Duncan would stretch 
forth his hand to seize it, away it would bound, 
and be-out of sight in a moment. Once or twice, 
he was tempted to give up the pursuit, but the re- 
membrance of Lucy urged him on. At last he 
contrived to catch its string as it became entan- 
gled in a blackberry bush. He hastened back 
with his prize to the spot where he had left Jo- 
seph. To his surprise, he found a tall stranger, 
dréssed in the uniform of a soldier, talking ear- 
nestly with Joseph. 

The soldier made one or two inquiries of Dun- 
can respecting the road to the next village, and 
was about proceeding on his way when Duncan 
remarked to Joseph, that he had found Capriole 
at last, and meant to keep him safe this time. 

On hearing this, the soldier stooped to pat the 
head of the little runaway. ‘I have a great fan- 
cy for the name Capriole,” said he. ‘* Does this 
lamb belong to you?” 

** No, it ts our Lucy’s.” 

‘** Lucy’s! and is Lucy a sister of yours?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Duncan; that is, she is the 
same asa sister. She has heew with us three 
years, and we love her as if she was our own sis- 
ter.” 

‘* Did she give this name tothe lamb?” ‘Yes, 
sir, she says that her father once had a dog of that 
name.” 

‘Indeed! this must be my own little Lucy. 
One thing more—her name was Lucy Ames, was 
it not?” 

** Yes sir; but I cannot think how you should 
know that, for the poor thing has not a friend in 
the world; and since we have lived in this country 
we have never told any one but Joseph here, that 
she was not mother’s own child.” 

** If you will be kind enough to show me where 
the little one is to be found, you shall soon know 
all I can tell you.” 

Duncan left the sheep under Joseph's care, and 
in half an hour they reached the cottage where 
Lucy lived. The little girl came bounding for- 
ward to meet Duncan. As the soldier saw her 
his face lightened with joy. ‘* It is indeed my own 
little Lucy,” cried he, clasping the astonished 
child in his arms. ‘* You do not know your poor 
father now.” 

‘¢ Who is this man, Duncan, and why does he 
ery so,” asked Lucy, as she clung to Duncan’s 
side. 

‘* Indeed, Lucy, I don’t know, but I am afraid 
something is going to happen, that will take you 
away from us.” 

‘But I won’t go away,” cried Lucy, and you 
may make this man go away. Though he does 
look as my father did, when he was dressed up in 
his soldier coat and went away to the wars.” 

«© And what if I ain your father after all,” said 
the soldier. 

‘* No, my father was not an old, wrinkled man 
like you. His face wax smooth like Duncan’s, 
But he is killed now, and I haven’t any father.” 








Let me tell you a story, said the soldier. There 
was once a man who loved to stay at home, and 
take care of his wife and little girl. But by and 
hy he was obliged to leave them and go away to 
fight with some bad men. Once in a while, he 
came home to see his dear wife and little one. 
Once his daughter played soldier, and dressed up 
in her father’s cap.” 

‘* Why, I did so,” interrupted Lucy. 

** Well, after a while the little girl’s papa was 
taken way off, and shut up in prison. He had to 
stay there many days and nights. At lust he got 
away, and went home to see his wife and Lucy. 
But they told him that his wife had been dead 
many years, and that his little one had gone to 
Scotland, with'some kind people who would take 
care of her. So he came to Scotland and asked 
every body if they knew where the widow Lee 
and Lucy Ames lived, but he could not find out 
until just now.” 

‘*Oh, | know now; you are my own papa, and 
I am the Lucy you told about in your story. And 
this is the Widow Lee’s house, and here is my 
brother Duncan Lee. But you won’t take me 
home to our old house, again will you papa; for I 
have found a new mother, and this is a good place 
to live in.” 

Lucy was very happy and very sad too, but 
when her father promised that she should not te 
separated from Duncan, all her bright smiles came 


back again, and she danced and sung for very joy, 


Lucy lived many years after this, and next td, 
her father she loved Duncan and Capriole, be- 
cause she said, ‘‘ If it had not been for them, I 
should not have found my own papa.” E. 
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NARRATIVE. 
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THE WIDOW’S SON. 
In one of onr little villages which stands on the 








sea-shore, there lately lived a widow and her little 


son, a lad of about ten years of age. 
formerly seen better days. 
respectable sea captain, and supported his family 
in ease and affluence. But amidst his own and 
the hopes of his family, he was lost at sea. The 
widow had two little sons, one of six years old, 
and the other, above mentioned, then an infant. 
She retired from the circle in which she had so 
long moved with esteem, and purchased a neat lit- 
tle cottage, which stands by the water’s side. 
Here she brought up her little boys, and early en- 
deavored to lead them ‘‘ in the way they should 
go.”” She felt herself to be a pilgrim below, and 
taught her sons that this world was never design- 
ed for our home. 

In this manner this little family lived, retired, 
beloved, and respected. The mother would often 
lead her children on the hard sandy beach, just as 
the setting sun was tipping the smooth blue wa- 
ters with his last yellow tints. She would then 
tell them of their father who was gone, and with 
her finger would often write his name upon the 
sand, and as the next wave obliterated every trace 
of the writing, would tell them that the hopes and 
joys of this world are equally transient. When 
the eldest son had arrived at the age of twelve, he 
was seized with an incurable desire of going to 
sea. He had heard sailors talk of their voyages, 
of visiting other climes, and other countries, and 
his imagination threw before him a thousand pleas- 
ures could he visit them. The remonstrances and 
entreaties of a tender parent, and an affectionate 
little brother, were all in vain. He at length 
wrung a reluctant consent from his mother, and 
receiving from her a Bible, a mother’s blossing 
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Her husband was'a. 
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and prayers, he embarked on board a large brig. 


He promised his mother, as he gave a last parting 
hand, that he woutd daily read his Bible, and as 
often commit himself to God in prayer. A few 
tears and a few sighs escaped him, as he saw, the 
last blue tints of his native land fade from his sight 
—for there was the cottage of his mother, and all 
‘the joys of his childhood; but all was novelty 
around him, and he soon forgot these pangs, 
amidst other cares and other scenes. For some 
time he remembered his promise to his mother, 
and daily read his Bible; but the sneers of the 
wicked crew recalled his mind from reviewing the 
instructions of his pious mother, and he placed his 
Bible in the bottom of his chest, to slumber with 
his conscience. During a severe storm, indeed, 
when it seemed as if destruction was yawning to 
receive every soul on board, he thought of his 
imother—his home—and his promises—and in the 
anguish of his heart, resolved to amend, should 
his life be spared. But when the storm had sub- 
sided, the seas were smooth, and the clear sun 
brought joy and gladness over the great waters, 
he forgot all his promises, and it now seemed as if 
the last throb of conscience was stifled. No one 
of the erew could be more profane—no one more 
ready to scoff at that religion, which. in his child- 
hood and innocence he had been taught to love 
and revere, 

After an absence of several years he found him- 
self once more drawing near his native land. He 
had traversed the globe over, but during all this 
time he had neither written to his mother, nor 
heard from her. Though he had thrown off re- 
straint and blunted the finer feelings of his nature, 
yet his bosom thrilled with pleasure at the thought 
of once more meeting his parent and brother. It 

s in the fall of the year that he returned; and, 
a a levely eve in September, walked towards his 
Those only are acquainted 
with the pleasures of the country, who have spent 
their early days in youthful retirement. As the 
young sailor drew near the spot where he spent 
his early days—as he ascended the last sloping 
hill which hid from his sight the little stage on 
which he had acted the first scenes in the drama 
of life, his m@pory recalled to his mind all the 
scenes of his ™ happier days,” while fancy whis- 
pered deceitfully that hours equally agreeable 
would again be realized. He now saw the rising 
hills over which he had so often roamed—the 
grove through which he had so often wandered 
while it echoed with the music of the feathered 
tribe—the gentle stream on whose banks he had 


. 80 often sported—and the tall spire of the temple 


of Jehovah—all tended to inspire the most interest- 
ing sensations. He drew near the cottage of his 
mother, and there all was stillness. Nothing was 
to be heard save the gentlest murmurs of the un- 
ruffled waves, or the distant barking of a village 
dog. A solemnity seemed to be breathed around 
him, and, as he stopped ‘at his mother’s door, his 
heart misgave him, though he knew not why. 
He knocked, but no one bade him enter. He 
called—but no answer was returned save the echo 
of his own voice, It seemed like knockiny at the 
door of a tomb. The nearest neighbor, hearing 
the noise, came, and found the youth sitting and 
sobbing on the steps of the door. ‘* Where,” 
cried he with eagerness, ‘‘ where is my mother, 
and my brother? Oh, I hope they are not ”— 

‘* Tf,” said the stranger, ‘* you inquire for wid- 
ow ———, I can only pity you. I have known 
her but a short time; but she was the best woman 
Lever knew. Her little boy died of a fever about 
a year ago, and in consequence of fatigue in tak- 
ing care of him, and anxiety for a long absent son 
at sea, the good widow herself was buried yester- 
day.” ‘* Oh, heavens!” cried the youth, ‘‘ have 
I staid just long enough tokill my mother! Wretch 
that [ am—show me the grave—I have a dagger 
in’ my bundle—let me die with my mother—my 
poor broken hearted parent!” 

** Hold friend,” said the astonished neighbor; 
‘© if you are this woman’s eldest son, I have a let- 
ter for you, which she wrote a few days before she 








died, and desired that you might receive it, should 
you ever return.” 

They both turned from the cottage, and went to 
the house of the neighbor. A light being proeur- 
ed, the young man threw down his bundle and 
hat, and read the following short letter, while his 
manly. cheeks were covered with tears: 

‘* My dearest, only son—when this,reaches you, 
I shall be no more. Your little brother has gone 
before me, and [ cannot but hope and believe that 
he was prepared. | had fondly hoped that I should 
once more have seen you on the shores of mortal- 
ity, but this hope is now relinquished. 1 have fol- 
lowed you by my prayers through all your wan- 
derings. Often while you little suspected it, even 
in the dark cold nights of winter, have I knelt for 
my lost son. There is but one thing which gives 
me pain at dying; and that is, my dear William, 
that 1 must leave you in this wicked world, as I 
fear, unreconciled to-your Maker! I am too feeble 
to say more. My glass is run. As you visit the 
sods which cover my dust, oh, remermber that you 
too must soon follow. Farewell—the last breath 
of your mother will be spent in praying for you— 
that we may meet above.”’ 

The young man’s heart was melted on reading 
these few words from the parent whom he so ten- 
derly loved; and I will only add, that this letter 
was the means in the hands of God; of bringing 
this youth to a saving knowledge of the truth, ‘‘as it 
is in Jesus;” that he is now a very respectable 
and pious man; and that we may learn froin daily 
experience as well as from Scripture, that ‘‘pray- 
ing breaih”’ shall never be spent in vain. 

[Todd's Sketches. 
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LAURETTA’S FAWN. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 

Little Lauretta had a pet fawn that had been 
brought to her as a present on her last birthday, 
by an old hunter that lived in the depth of the for- 
est about ten miles from’ her father’s residence, 
and was in the practice of supplying the family 
with venison. 

The place in which Lauretta kept her fawn was 
a shady and retired spot, just beyond the lawa, 
and at the entrance of a small piece of woodland. 
It was called the Glade, and was beautiful and 
picturesque beyond description. The hand. of na- 
ture had fenced it round with moss-covered rocks, 
between which there was only one passage, and 
that very narrow and intricate—tall trees and 
flowering shrubs grew out from the scanty earth 
that filled up the crevices of these wild masses of 
stone, in one of which was alittle cavity, the 
sleeping place ofthe fawn; and under the shadow 
of another piece of rock, a spring of clear cold 
water welled up perpetually, and: formed a little 
brooklet which ran rippling among the bushes. 

The Glade was the favorite retreat of Lauretta; 
when her lessons were over; and being a very 
patriotic little girl, she was most happy at being 
permitted in fine weather to have the remains of 
an old revolutionary flag (that had been in the 
family since her grandfather had served in the war 
of Independence, ) affixed to the trees at the only 
place which admitted the sunbeams in their full 
effulgence; thoagh it must be confessed that her 
pet in his gambols frequently pulled down this in- 
teresting curtain. Here, seated on a rustic bench, 
she would sew at her doll’s clothes, or read her 
story books; much interrupted, however, by the 
frequent necessity of looking at, and caressing her 
beloved fawn. 

It was the morning of the fourth of July, when 
Lauretta, in addition to his usual luncheon of fruit 
and milk, brought him some sweet cakes, by way 
of a holiday treat; and though he at first drew 
back as not knowing what to make of food so 
novel to a wild native of the forest, he very soon 
relished them extremely. She had filled her 
frock-skitt with flowers from her own little gar- 
den, to decorate his young horns, which were still 


encased in their velvet like covering; and she! 





graced with a new blue ribbon the bell suspended 
at his neck, Also, Lauretta had brought the cat 
(her other, but very secondary pet,) to see her 
darling fawn; and she wks disappointed to find 
that the two animals could not be indaced to no- 
tice each other. 

Having fed and adorned the young deer, Lau- 
retta put in practice a plan which she had devised 
of taking him up to the house, by way of adding 
to his happiness and hers on the glorious fourth of 
July. She easily enticed him beyond the limits of 
the Glade, by holding out her hand for him to lick 
as he followed her; for to lick the hand of his lit- 
tle mistress was a pleasure of which he never 
seemed totire. [In this manner she led him across 
the lawn, and introduced him into the chief parlor 
by one of its glass-doors. There happened at the 
time to be no person in the room, and Lauretta 
was going to apprise the family of their new visi- 
ter, when after gazing round for a few moments in 
amazement, he sprung over his mistress’s head, 
and began bounding over the chairs and tables, 
with such leaps as he would have taken in his na- 
tive forest. Having pulled down and broken 0 
pieces a vase of exotics, scattering about the floor 
all the other ornaments of the centre table, he de- 
voured the fallen flowers in a moment, and then 
jumped on an ottaman in ene of the recesses to 
reach another flower-vase that stood atthe end of 
the mantel-piece. The noise that he made, and 
the exclamations of Lauretta (who thought he 
would demolish every thing,—herself included,~ 
soon brought the whole family to the parlor, where 
they found the fawn rearing with his fore-feet on 
the open piano, as he tried in vain to clamber on 
its polished surface, and pricking up his ears, and 
looking amazed and frightened at the sounds his 
pawings involuntarily drew from the keys of the 
instrument. There were various attempts to éatch 
him by the collar, but he eluded all, and bounded 
out of another door that opened into the flower- 
garden. Here, while engaged in rapidly eating 
off all the roses from the most beautiful bush, he 
was secured by one of the men servants and le 
back to the Glade. . 

**Oh!” said Lauretta; ‘‘I am very sorry that 
my dear fawn has behaved in this outrageous man- 
ner—I thought it would be so delightful to have 
him in.the parlor, as familiar as poor puss.” 

‘* My dear little girl,” said her father—‘‘ the 
honse is no place for so wild and active an animal. 
So let him in future remain in the Glade, When 
you become acquainted with the world. you will 
find that there are many human beings who, when 
removed from their proper stations, and their usual 
habits, will play more fantastic tricks and do still 
more mischief than a fawn in the parlor.” 

|The Violet. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 





DIALOGUE ON SPEAKING EVIL OF OTHERS. 

Spoken at the late Sabbath School Celebration at Portsmouth. 

Julia. Why Emma, you did’nt go on the pleas- 
ure excursion yesterday. I thought you was to be 
one of the company. 

Emma. No Julia, I did not go, although I had 
anticipated it. But on the evening previous, | 
called to see Eliza Mandrill and found her very 
ill. Her old widowed mother was very much dis- 
tressed on her account, and said she feared Eliza 
would die, and then she did not know what would 
become of her. It was truly an hour of sorrow. 

J. Well, I hope your visit to old Mrs. Mandrill’s 
did’nt so dishearten you as to prevent your going. 
We had a very pleasant excursion, | assure you. 

E. I do not doubt but the excursion was pleas- 
ant, but duty you know sometimes call us to deny 
ourselves recreation. I felt it my duty to spend 


the day with that poor sick girl, and do what I 
could for her comfort. 

J. Perhaps you don’t know all about Eliza 
Mandrill, I should think she is not very highly 
esteemed. They are a rather-poor, low family. 

E. I know she has a poor widowed mother whe 
Her husband, I under. 


has seen better days. 
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stand, was a sea captain, and a good many years 
ago he was lust at sea. Mrs, Mandrill soon lost 
nearly all her property, has had much sickness, 
and for some time Eliza bas nearly supported her- 
self and mother by her needle. 

J. Weil, what of all that! you wouldn’t want 
to make Eliza Mandrill your associate, would 
you? 
yourself a pleasant excursion out at sea, and 
spend the day at old Mrs. Manarill’s. I wouldn’t 
have done it | assure you. 

E. Had I merely consulted my own selfish de- 
sires, I should not have spent yesterday in attend- 
ing by the sick, but would most probably have been 
one of your party. But I feel an approving con- 
science. There is always a pleasure in doing 
good, and in reflecting on it afterwards. 

J. Emma, [ will tell you something about Eliza 
Mandrill if you will promise to keep it a secret. 

E. | have no desire to hear it Julia, seeing 
you enjoin secrecy. If it was a good report, you 
would not ask me to keep that a secret, and if it 
is a bad one you had better keep it a secret your- 
self. ‘ 

J. What I was going to say, was told me in con- 
fidence. 

E. Now stop, Julia, I entreat you. You want 
me to do what you can hardly do yourself. You 
want to telme what was told you asa secret, and 
thea want me to help you keep it as asecret. I 
have been told that some. people. employ half 
their acquaintance to help them keep their secret. 

J. Well, since I have begun, I believe I will 
tell you a little. They say old Mrs. Mandrill and 
Eliza 

E. Now stop Julia, I again entreat you. If 
you have any thing good to tell about Mrs. Man- 
drill and Eliza, Iam willing to hear it, but [ will 
not listen to slanderous reports. Your authority 
is, ‘* They say.” My mother says old Mrs. 
*¢ They say,’’ is atattler and aliar. There are 
too many in Portsmouth much like her. A tattler 
is a pest to society. 

J. Why really Emma, you appear to be taken 
with a fit of circtmspection. IT hope you do not 
think I am a taltler. 1 was only going to tell you 
what [ had heard. 

E. Bat suppose some one should come and tell 
me something bad about you, and then merely give 
as authority, ** They say,” you would not think it 
was treating you well. 

J. No, I would not, T assure you. I don’t know 
as folks ever-say any bad things about me. 

E. I hope they never will, Julia, but you are as 
liable to-be slandered as others. I would advise 
you as a friend to beware of reporting evil. about 
any one. In that respect I mean to keep a strict 
guard over myself. When I see a person who 
always appears to have a great deal of news, and 
seems to know much about other people’s family 
affairs, I am afraid of her. If she will talk to me 
against others, she may talk to others against me. 
I esteem Eliza Mandrill as an excellent girl. 

J. Well, I don’t know any thing myself to the 
contrary. 

E. { presume you do not. Her industry hnd 
kindness to her feeble widowed mother are good 
recommendations of her character. I know also 
that she possesses an amiable, well cultivated 
mind. Oh! if you had beep present with me yes- 
terday, you would have Fat interested in that 
afflicted family. 

J. Well.I have always had a very good opinion 





of Eliza myself; she always appears like a kind- 


hearted girl. Ido not see her often;~she is not 
out much I believe. 

E. No: she is not ont much. When she is 
well, she works very hard, sewing for one of the 
Oh, could you have heard her old 
mother yesterday, as she leaned over Eliza’s bed 
in.tears, pronounce her blessing upon her, and 
tell what a good and kind child she had been, it 
would have been a good lesson to you, Julia, as it 
was to me. 

J. Well, really, Emma, your conversation has 
been profitable to me. I will endeavor to reflect 
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on it and improve by it. I believe I will call and 


see poor Eliza, and see if I cannot do something 
for her. 

E. 1 was now just going over to see her, and 
should be glad to have you go with me. 

J. Well Emma, I will go. J am glad you re- 
buked me for what [ was going to tell you. I am 


{I don’t see Emma how you could deny!sorry some people are so given to speak evil of 
} y y peop g Pp 


others, I resolve to be more cautious myself for 
the future. 

. E. Lam glad to hear you express that resolu- 
tion, Julia. Remember that a person’s character 
is a tender thing, and what is life without charac- 
ter? There are many who would not steal your 
money, and yet they would pilfer your good name, 
which is worse than stealing money. Slanderers 
who destroy the characters of others, while they 
du not enrich themselves by their spoil, leave their 
victims poor indeed, But let us go and see-how 


Eliza does, and we can talk more by the way. 
[Christian Journal. 








RELIGION. 


MARY AND ELLEN, 

Mary and Ellen were the only daughters of pa- 
rents who neglectéd everything really essential to 
their children’s happiness. They gave them fine 
clothes, praised-their beauty, and their dress, and 
treated them in other ways so improperly, that 
they were very near being spoiled. 

Both the girls were very proud, and vain, though 
they had less reason for being so, than a great 
many little girls of their age who did not wear such 
fine clothes. 

When Mary was seven, and Ellen five years of 
age, neither of them could read, even in the most 
easy reading. 

Their mother had never sent them to school, 
neither did she teach them at home. They had 
never been to any Sunday School. And it was 
not often that their mother took them to meeting. 

You, my young readers, who have the privilege 
of attending school, can hardly imagine what they 
did through the long summer’s day when most 
children are at study, or play. 

Mary and Ellen could not play all the time. It 
made them hot, or tired, and then they were cross 
and spoke unkindly to their father and mother. 

This made them very unhappy; and at night 
they laid their aching heads upon their pillows, 
and cried themselves to sleep. How differently 
they must have felt from those good little children, 
who spend their day in helping their fathers or 
mothers, learning their lessons, and playing after 
they have completed their task, and then, as the 
day closes, reading to their dear mothers the 
hymns they have learned at the Sunday School. 

But Mary did not always remain the cross, 
proud, and peevish girl, 1 .have here represented 
her, : r 

When she was eight years old, Miss Osborne 
came to her mother’s and staid with her several 
weeks, She became very much attached to Mary, 
who, in some respects, was a good girl. She 
finally prevailed upon her mother to let her ac- 
company her home. 

While Mary was with Miss Osborne, she went 
to school, where she learned to read. She also 
went to meeting, and to the Sunday School, where 
she learned about Jesus Christ, and that he loved 
little children so much as to take them in his arms 
and bless them. 

Miss Osborne. also taught her to pray to God 
every night before she went to sleep, and every 
morning when she awoke. And Mary learned nct 
only to repeat the prayer with her lips, but also to 
feel in her heart. 

She prayed that when she went home, she might 
be more kind to her father and mother, and to her 
little sister. 

Ager Mary had staid with Miss Osborne nearly 
a year, she returned to her father’s. 
At night, when she went to her chamber, she 





said her prayer, and her evening hymn, and find- 
ing that her sister did not do the same, she went 


to Miss Osborne, and with teare in her eyes, beg- 


ged her to teach Ellen to pray. 
Mary and Ellen, now, not only pray every night 
and morning, but they ask God many times during 


doing wicked things. 
Mary and Ellen are no longer little children. 
They are young ladies. They are teachers 
in a Sunday School. And Mary often tells the 
scholars of her class, that it is owing chiefly to the 
Sunday School, that she knows anything about 
Jesus Christ, and about the blessed words con- 
tained in God’s Holy Bible. A. Z. 
THE NURSERY. 














LITTLE MARY, ANNE. 


‘OQ dear! what shall I do!” said little Mary 
Anne, stretching herself in bed, after having been 
called two or three times by her companions; 
‘* how troublesome it is to be obliged to get up di- 
rectly as the bell rings.” 

‘‘Make haste, my dear; the bell will ring for 
prayers soon,” said Ellen; ‘‘and Mrs. H— 
will be angry if we are not all ready. Let me 
help you to dress.” 

‘* Well, but Ellen, let me open my eyes first; 
what a hurry you are in!’’ then raising herself, 
and seeing that her companions were | nearly 
dressed, she exclaimed, ‘*Oh, Ellen! how long is 
it since the bell rung?” 

‘* Nearly half an hour, Mary Anne; but I am 
ready, and if you are quick, I think with my assis- 
tance, you may be ready in time.” 

‘* Thank you, Elien; how kind you are.” 

Mary Anne was soon dressed, and at the sound 
of the school room bell. the young ladies left their 
rooms to assemble for morning prayers, | Mrs. 
H , their governess, was a pious lady, an 
such had the spiritual as well as temporal apie: 
ment of her pupils in view; consequently she was 








simple in her devotions, and fervent in her ad- | 


dress. Her labors, together with one of her 
teachers, a young person-of deep agd fervent 
piety, had been blessed to the coighrston of sev- 
eral of the elder young ladies; and they.were in- 
deed a little band of love. Ellen wastone of these; 
she was an orphan; at the time I am speaking of 
she had been with Mrs. H five years, Of a 
meek, modest, retiring disposition, it was Seldom 
her kind instructors could draw her into conversa- 
tion, but amongst her young companions she was 
active and earnest in her exertions for their eter- 
nal welfare; ever ready to oblige and assist them 
in any way, she won their affections, and by these 
means often had an opportunity of dropping a 
word for the benefit of their souls. This morning, 
as soon as she had an opportunity, she determined 
upon making an effort for Mary Anne; she had 
often been grieved to see her little favorite give 
way to indolence and discontent, and this morning 
particularly; so drawing her aside from the others, 
as they were preparing to walk, she said, ** Will 
you walk with me, dear?” 

**O yes, Ellen,” said the little girl, jumping and 
clapping her hands; ‘I shall be so glad,” 

““T have something to say to you, dear,” said 
Ellen, after they had walked a little way, “ and 
you must pay attention, and remember what I say, 
because: it is about something of the utmost im- 
portance. Do you know what I mean, dear?” 


**Do you mean my soul, Ellen?” asked the 
child thoughtfully 





you think your soul will 
die?” 

‘* T don’t know, I’m sure, Ellen. 
think?” 

**O, Mary Anne,” replied Ellen, earnestly, ‘I 
am afraid not. The Bible tells us that we must 
have new hearts before we can enter heaven, and 
by their fruits we are to know them.” Now, only 
look at the fruits you bring forth, dear: to go no 
farther back than this morning; you did not rise 


go to heaven when you 


What do you 





when you were called; consequently you were 


the day, to take care of them, and keep them from ° 


‘** Yes, Mary Anne; I want to ask you whether...” 
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Youth’s Companion. 





obliged to hurry, and had no time for private 
prayer. Then, when our dear Mrs. H was 
i1eading the holy word of God, you were looking 
about you. At prayers, though on your knees be- 
fore God, you were fidgeting ; about and yawning 
as though you wished they were over; and when 
we rose from our knees, you exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
Jong Mrs. H has been this morning!” But | 
will say no more; you must be convinced these 
are not the fruits that should be brought forth by 
a child of God. What do you think of these 
things, dear?” . ! 

Subs were the only answer little Mary Anne 
was able to give; her stubborn heart was subdued, 
and she felt ‘‘ sorrow which worketh repentance.” 
Nothing more was said during their walk; but as 
soon as they arrived at home, Mary Anne caught 
Ellen’s hand, and fervently pressing it to her lips, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear, dear Ellen, do pray with ine; 
pray to God to forgive me; and that I may never, 
never be so wicked again.” 

Ellen complied with her request, and afier ear- 
nestly exhorting her to ‘‘ watch and pray,” they 
parted for thattime. A deep impression had been 
made on the little girl's heart; that impression 
was never effaced, but, by the grace of God, she 
was enabled to overcome her evil propensities, 
and to give her heart wholly tothe Lord. Ellen 
was her chief companion, and they went on their 
way rejoicing; their path to glory was sometimes 
rough and uneven, but they did not “ grow weary 
in well doing;” and they are now reaping their 
reward, in that glorious place where sin and sor- 
row are done away. They have washed their 
robes and made them white in the ‘‘ blood of the 
Lamb,” and now ascribe all the glory and praise 
tw him. 

My dear young readers, have you given your 
hearts to the Lord, or are they still absorbed in 
t asures of the world; D» you love God or 
n most? ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
thet,” said the Saviour, when he was uponearth. 
| What fruits are you bringing forth? O children, 
examine yourselves, and do nut rest, till you feel 












_ that you indeed born again; that you are in- 
* deed ‘* chi of God, by faith in Christ Jesus.” 
«© QO children, to the Saviour come, 
7 And cast your sins away; 


>. Phen when you die he'll take you home, — 
sr a everlasting day.””—Child’s Companion. 

 #o VARIETY. 
eh tS a ae ————. = ap 
Youthfal Self-Denial and Benevolence. 


» A small Sabbath School connected with a church 
‘ia New York, during that year of great pecuniary 
pressure, raised two hundred dollars for the promo- 
tion of the cause of Christ. A:mong the scholars who 
contributed towards this noble sum, was one, whose 
self-denial, for the sake of doing good, was almost 
without a parallel, A little girl, whose mother work- 
et out as a-day laborer and yave her one penny a day 
with which to purchase her daily bread, saved from 
this mere pittance, one seventh part of her living, or 
one penny a week, till she had collected fifty cents. 
And all this, from her extreme penury, like the poor 
widow whom Christ commended, she cast into the 
treasury of the Lord! And her self-denial and benev- 
wlence, like the widow's two mites, we trust, will be 








a remembered in heaven.—S 8S. Visiter. 


a od 
* Death of a Child, the Salvation of a Family. 


Several years ago, said the Rev. Mr. G. I was call- 
ed to attend the funeral of a child, five years of age. 
She had sickened and died suddenly, The father 

. knew not, except that he was‘an infidel, This child 
had attended my Sabbath School, and she had left 
behind some interesting conversation with several 
meinliers of the church. This, after the child had 
died, was communicated to the bereaved mother’ for 
her consolation. At the funeral, the mother appear- 
ed more deeply interested in the subject of her own 
salvation than that of the lossofherchild. ‘The next 
Sabbath this ey were at my meeting, and request- 
ed prayers that their affliction might be sanctified: 
They eontinued to attend meeting Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, and on the fifth Sabbath, the futher became 
hopefully pious. Soon after this his wife heeame 
pious, and then a sister and then a young lady residing 
ia the family; and the father, mother, sister, and 





young lady, all, on the same Sabbath, made a public 
profession of tbeir faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
That father is now a pillar inthe church. ‘This great 
change in that family was produced instrumentally. by 
the death of that child! 

~ Who will say this dear child lived and died in vain? 
Will not many an aged Christian have fewer gems to 
brighten their crowns of rejoicing, than will this babe 
in Christ? “ That life is long, that answers life’s 
great end.”— Jb, 


Persevering Kindness. 

Some friends were conversing about a person, who, 
in spite of many remonstrances, and many opportu- 
nities of knowing the path of duty, seemed perfectly 
steeled against every proper impression, and deter- 
mined to go on iv his evil courses. One of the com- 
pany, who, before he knew the Gospel, had gone to 
great excess in wickedness himself, remarked, that 
he saw no necessity for bis friends troubling them- 
selves any further with such a character; adding,— 
“Tf he has an opportynity of knowing the truth, and 
will not attend to it, let him take the consequences.” 
A lady sitting by, who knew this persou’s history, 
gently reminded bim,—** Ah! Mr. , What might 
have been your state to-day, if others bad argued thus 
in regard to you?” He had himself been indebted to 
the affectionate and persevering assiduities of «a Chris- 
tinn friend, as the means, under the blessing of God, 
of leading his attention to the revelation of divine 
mercy.—Pleasing Expositor. 





Disinterested Benevolence, 

In the hard frost of the year 1740, the benevolent 
Duke of Montague went out one morning in disguise, 
as was his favorite practice, in order to distribute his 
bounty to his suffering fellow creatures. He descend- 
ed into one of those subterraneous. dwellings of 
which there are many in London, and accosting an 
old woman, enquired, ‘“* How she lived in these hard 
times, and if she wanted charity.” ‘* No,” she re- 
plied, “‘ she thanked God, she was not in want; but 


ture in the next room almost starving.” The duke 
visited this poor object, made her a donation, and 
then inquired of the old woman, ‘ If any more of her 
neighbors were in want?” She said, ‘* Her left hand 
neighbor was very poor, and very honest.” ‘ Sure- 
ly,” replied the duke, “ you are very generous, and 
disinterested; pray, if it is no offence, let me know 
your own circumstances.” 7 owe uvothing,” said 
the good woman, * and am worth thirty shillings.” 
‘Well, but Esuppose a little addition would be ac-| 
ceptable.” *‘* Yes, certainly, but I think it wrong to 
take what others want so much more than I do.” 
The duke upon this took out five guineas, and desir- 
ing her. acceptance of them, left the poor woman 
quite overcome by this mark of his generosity, and 
expressing in the warmest language her gratitude for 
his kindness. —d6, 


— 
Frank and his Hoop. 

When Frank was driving his hoop down a little 
hill, it went into the water. 

The hoop did not sink, but it floated upon the top 
of the water. 

Pretty suvon, a large boy came along and got it out 
for him. — ' 

Frank was very much obliged to the large boy, and 
said to him, I thank you. 

Frank put his hoop in the sun, and soon it was 
quite dry, so that he could play with it again. 

Any thing made of iron, will sink to the bottom of 
the water, 

But any thing made of wood will not sink; it will 
swim on the top of the water. 

If you ask your teacher, she will tell you why one 
thing sinks iu the water and another does not, 

[First School Book. 


—p—. 
Would You Do as She Did? 

T will tell you about a boy, who one time was very 
angry. 

He was very angry with his sister, because she did 
something which he did not like. 

When he was so angry, he raised his hand, and 
struck her on the face. 

O, what a shameful thing for a boy to strike his 
own dear sister! 

What de you think his sister then did to him? 

T will tell you. But first, [ will tell you how she 
felt. 

She did not feel angry at all. 

She raised both her hands, but it was not to Srike 
him back: no, it was for something else. 





She put her arms round his neek, and kissed him, 
and suid, My dear brother, if you knew how much 


it be had any thing to bestow, there was a poor crea-} 


I love you, IT am sure you would not strike me, 
He was then so overcome with the kindness of his 
dear sister, that he burst into tears, and said he was 
very sorry. 
He never struck his sister any more.—ib, 


AtrentiveE.— Who is he that gives his teacher all 
his looks when she is speaking to him, and rememe- 
hers what she says? I will tell you who he is: he is 
the attentive scholar. ™ 

CareroL.—Who is he that takes good care of his 
books, and makes them Jast a long ime? 1 will tell 
you who he ix; he is the careful scholar, 


Sait SS 








POETRY. 








POOR PUSSY. 

Oh! tease not the kitten, my child, 

To sve thee so naughty I grieve, 

J would thon wert gentle, and mild, 

And kind to peor Lily, my love. 

If you?d smooth her soft snowy hair, 

And feed her with nice milk or ineat, 

Around you, she’d lovingly purr, 

And in your warm lap, take her seat, 

Instead then of skulking away, 

*Neath sofa, or tables in fright, 

Unfearing, she’d sportively play, 

And run at your call, with d: light. 

And were not this better, my son 

Than fretting and teazing her xo? 

I’m sure you forget in your “ fun,” 

It is pain that causes her mew, 

And you know, our Father above, 

Jn his Word doth often dechare, 

He never can look down in love, 

On those who unmerciful are. c. 
Sulem, Dec. 10th, 1838. 


—f— 
LINES BY A BLIND GIRL, 
Where is my much lov’d mother gone? 
She is numbered with the dead— 
But, oh! I trust to worlds of light 
Her happy spirit’s fled. 
That voice that used to speak so kind, 
Will speak on earth no more, 
She sings the praises of her King 
On Zion’s blissful shore. 
She dwells within the sacred place, 
W here love and pleasure reign, 
Her sorrows now have fied away, 
She ne’er will weep again. 

These lines were recited by Mary Smith, a blind 
girl, composed by herself on the death of her mother 
—and repeated with so much feeling as to draw tears 
from all who heard her—she was about twelve years 
old. ANonyMovs. 

es 
COASTING, 
Come, James, get your sled, 
And away Jet us haste, 
To the top of Round Hill; 
‘There is no time to waste. 
It is capital coasting, 
The snow is so deep, 
It is frozen so hard, 
And the hill is so steep, 
The boys are all ready 
And waiting to go, 
« And we have determined 
No snow-balls to throw. 
We made an agreement 
When coming froin school, 
And those who are there 
Must not brealgthe rule. 
There’s a time and a season 
For all things, you know; 
And they who are coasting 
No snow-balls should throw. 
So run, get your sled; 
Phere’s no time to stand still; 
And hurrah for a coast 
On famous Round Hill! 
James minded his brother, 
And ran for his sled, 
And took it in haste, 
Fromm its place in the shed. 
‘Then away they all scampered 
For the top of Round Hill; 


And for aught that I know, 
They are coasting there still. 





[My First School Book. 
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